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equality of rights granted to the Russian language (Art. 54), while in the Baltic Republics (in spite of the strong Russian minority in Esthonia, whose claims even formed part of the Soviet case for intervention) full status is granted only to the predominant national languages. It seems obvious that, in order to absorb territories that have not shared all the experiences of the Russian revolution, the Soviet system has to sacrifice part of its rigidity, and perhaps also part of its centralism.
Consideration for the national pride of the peoples which for some time have enjoyed at least the appearance of independent statehood, and for the increased interest these peoples may take in Soviet institutions which continue the tradition of national distinctness, as well as the expectation1 of an increased weight for the victorious U.S.S.R. in international councils and the desire to let its voice be clearly heard as that of a multi-national federation rather than merely as " Russia ", have led to the last step in the development of Soviet Federalism : the resolution of the Supreme Soviet of February 2, 1944, to transform the People's Commissariats for Foreign Affairs and Defence into " unified " Commissariats, i.e., to allow autonomous activities by the Union Republics in these fields under the general supervision of the Union. This is, indeed, a very extraordinary step in the history of federalism in general and in the U.S.S.R. in particular ; hitherto Foreign Affairs and Defence have been the first fields to be centralised in any federation, even in those which are much less centralist than the U.S.S.R. in economic matters. But the Soviet system has always been much more accommodating in political forms, where the national pride of the constituent units might be involved, than in those economic fields that were felt to be essential for the success of joint planning. The One-Party system remains a guarantee that the new republican competences will be merely the national forms for a common content. During the first years after the victorious conclusion of the Civil War there were national corps within the framework of the Red Army. The return to a similar structure, after the defeat of the German invaders, may be intended as a proclamation that the period of crises and national oppositions,1 connected with the preparation for this war, has passed, and that the maximum of national autonomy is regarded as the best guarantee for the maximum strength of the Union. The opportunity now opened to the Baltic republics to develop diplomatic
1 See below, section (/).